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REASONS, FOR SEPARATE TREATMENT. 

Hitherto the statistics of nurse training schools have been in- 
cluded with those of theology, law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
ancT\N;terinary science in the chapter of the Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Education devoted to professional education. This 
year (191 S) the statistics of the other professional schools are included 
in tho chapter on colleges, universities, and professional schools, and 
the statistics of nurse training schools are printed separately. It is 
highly desirable this year to publish detailed statistics of each nurse 
training school reporting to the Bureau of Education, espociallv 
since no printed lists or statistics of these schools have appeared” 
during the past seven years. In 1912 this bureau published a bulle- 
tin entitled, ‘'Educational Status of Nursing,” prepared by M. 
Adelaido Nutting, of Columbia University, in which detailed- statis- 
tics were given for tho school year 1910-11, and in which the leading 
tendencies in the education of professional nurses were pointed out. 

Since that date the Bureau ot-Edueation has" published only sum- 
mary tables for these schools. Within the past- few years the subject 
of nurse training has received so much attention that it is thought 
desirable this year to publish a sppeial chapter on these schools, 
giving detailed information regarding each school and summary 
tables by States, and pointing out a number of the most pronounced 
conditions and tendencies as revealed by tho data contained herein. 

It will be noticed that all schools known to be in existence have ' 
been included, whether they were able to submit a report or not. 
Tho list, therefore, forms a complete directory of these schools. * No 
reports for the year 1916 havo been incorporated in tho statistics 
contained herein. The revision of the blank statistical form used in 
collecting data from- these schools precluded this possibility. If a 
school failed to report in 1918, only the name and location of it are 
given in this chapter. If estimates had been mado for the 67 schools 
not reporting this year,, the statistics would have shown a npich 
greater mcrease than is shown in the following pages: 

. , ■ 3 




BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1916-1918. 
METHODS OF TABULATION FORMERLY USED. 


Hitherto, except in 1017, an attempt was mado annually to secure 
a complete report from all schools, so that the statistics would repre- 
sent the whole nurse training situation throughout the country. 
Often it became necessary to use the reports for the preceding year 
to mako the statistics complete. For instance, if a school did pot 
report in 191G tlio report of that school for the preceding year v. as 
incorporated in the statistics then compiled. An office ruling m 
force in 1912 and in 191-2, to the effect that any school m arrears foi 
two years with its report should he dropped from the list of schools 



CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS. 


, 1 . 


As in preceding reports, all schools have been divided into two 
classes: First, -schools maintained in hospitals which are more or less 
of general character and function, and second, schools maintained m 
hospitals for the treatment of insano patients. It should bo remarked, 
however, that many schools classified in the first group offer highly 
specialized^ training courses, , but for the sake of convenience m 
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referring to them they all have been designated as nurse training 
schools in “general hospitals." These two types of schools have 
been treated separately throughout except in figures 1 to 5, which are 
historical in nature and in which the totals for both types of schools 
have been combined. The reasons for continuing this classification aro 
self-evident, as will appear in the comparative figures which follow. 

Postgraduate and special training schools have not been grouped 
in a separate table, but have been inserted in their proper places in 
the tablc'giving the detailed statistics on general hospitals. They, 
1 row ever, can he readily ascertained by glancing down the column on 
“educational requirements for admission” whore they have been 
definitely indicated. Possibly several other schools offering short 
courses are also graduate or special training schools, but the reports 
tlid not so indicate. In all, there are only nine graduate schools and 
five special training schools with short courses of instruction. In 
addition, bjur other schools ofTer a special course to pupils registered 
. in other hospitals* 

Tam i. r. L — ' 'omjtarahic statistics of uursi training school 1S79- J9JS. 


1*79 

1KW1 

iwi . . . 
1 882 -S3.. 
18X1 -M.. 


18JU-85. .. . 

IKV> Mi .. . 

1x86-87. 
I*t.v7-Kx 

1KW-X9 

1RR0-W. ... 

1 * 90-91 

ikoi-92 

1*02-93 

1X93-94 

1391-95 

1*95-90 

1*96-97. ... 
IXQ7-9V.. . 
isys-99 

1899-1900... 

imo-mol... 

I’rfil -2 

1902- 3 

1903- 4 

1004-5. 

1905-6 

W06-J 

1907-s 

9008-9 

190Q-IO 

1910- 11 ..... 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

ItaS-lrt 

1910-17 

1917-18*.,.. 


Schools.’ 

N'uree 
pu 1 >i Is. 1 

! \ 

OruU|> 

| 

i Cnpucily 

| A vprnpf' 
idaily iiurn- 
‘i her of 
■ patients. * 

o 

3 

4 

~T" 

6 

11 

29* 

141 


, 

15 

323 

157 



17 

. 414 

133 


22 

475 

124 


33 

579 

221 


34 

793 

2 IS 



29 

S17 

3+9 



31 

9X9 

335 


33 

1,093 

421 


33 

1,248 

421 


35 

1,552 

471 

! 

34 

1,613 

527 


36 

1,862 

5X2 


47 

2. 338 

7S6 



60 

2,710 

970 



131 

3,085 

I.40S 


177 

5, 094 

1,773 


29X 

7. 203 

*2, 49H 


377 

6,805 

3,027 

« 

393 

10,018 

3,132 

, 

fc 432 

11,104 

u!wo 

3,456 

M.227 

1 

448 

. 3.710 

05, is) 


545 

13,252 

4,015 

* Ht\ +35 


552 

13, 779 

4/206 
5,^33 
5, 795 

' U2,4il7 


724 

17,713 

• 130,930 
.145. 506 1 


862 

19,824 


974 

21,052 

6. 400 

Iii0,ihi3 


1,023 

21. 119 

6,759 

176,026 


1,026 

1,096 

26, 457 

6. 759 

1x5,932 


29,320 

7,017 

199,012 


1,129 

32, 636 

8,140 

214,597 


1,121 

29, SVi 

7,720 

194,2:16 


1,057 

32,389 

8,062 

199,172 

ifi.X t 606 

1,094 

34,417 

30,507 

46,141 

.9.937 

202, XS7 

158, 3RD 

1,327 

10, 234 

233,748 

173,640 

1,500 

11,118 

256,325 

185,408 

1,520 

47.611 

11*530 

205,333 

108,174 

1,776 

55,251 

ft,* 751 

303,193 

225,899 


* In so for os report rtf to this office. 

* tilallsUcs were not rolkcted fur the school year 1916-17, 

* For general statistics for the school year 1917-18, mo Tables 21 and 82. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1916-1918. 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 

The total number of schools represented in this chapter is 1,776. 
Of this number, 1,692 are schools maintained in general hospitals, and 
84 are schools maintained in hospitals used exclusively for the trcat- 
* ■ merit of insane patients. Of the 1,692 schools in general hospitals, 65 

did not, or could not, report, and only 2 schools in hospitals for the 
I insane failed to make statistical reports. Altogether, 1,709 schools 
made a report, nearly all of them giving in full the data requested on 
the statistical blank. 

By reference to figure 1 it Will be observed that the number of nurse 
i training schools has multiplied rapidly since 1903. The increases iu 

5 _ 1914, 1915, and 1918 aro pronounced. The evident decreases in 1912 

\ and 1913 are not due to an actual decrease in the number of schools, 

; but to tho fact that if a school had failed to report its statistics for two 

consecutive years it was dropped from the list of schools maintained 
S in the Bureau of Education, and consequently was considered a “ dead 
school.” From 1879, when this bureau first collected the statistics 
of nurse training schools, to 1893 the number of schools reporting did 
| not exceed 100, Since the latter date the number of schools' has 
increased from 66 to 1,776. The curve, however, represents the total 
number of such schools throughout the country which were known on 
1 the respective dates to he in existence, and not at any time the total 
j? number reporting for the current year. The curve shows graphically 
t tho rapid multiplication of schools of this, type throughout the I nited 
jv States, which has been almost phenomenal within the last five years. 
Assuming that there were 1,250 schools instead of-thc low number of 
1,094 in 1913, as accounted for above, there has been andnerease of 
526 schools, or 42 per cent, in five years. Approximately 100 new 
schools aro being organized annually. 

SIZE OF SCHOOLS. 

j In figure 2 the nurse training schools have been classified according 

| to tho number of muse pupils enrolled in each school. It is found 
that 804'schools have from 1 to 20 pupils each, and about one-half as 
many, 470 schools, Have an enrollment between 21* and 40 pupils, 

! inclusive. In other words, 76 per cent of the 1,680 schools reporting 
enrollment do not have more than 40 pupils. The school most fre- 
quently found does not enroll moro than 20 pupils, as will be noted by 
i the longest bar in tho diagram. One very large school enrolls more 
than 300 pupils. 
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Groups. 


: 


fi . . 


£ 

fl - 

n.. . 

11. 

12. . . . . . 

13 

11 

l?j 

1ft 

17. ... . 

IK 

1ft.** 

30 


Total. 


i puling data used 

i*7i figure 

Schools | 
in each 1 
group. 1 

Per coni 
of schools 
in this 
group 
and in nil 
preceding 
groups. 

Nurse 
pujitls in 

schools. 

2 

1 

4 

M 

- 

12, 105 


1“ 

ft. -32 ! 

81 

1.7 

5, 215 

- 1 

20 

4,322 

*4 

25 

3. 599 

84 

30 

3.18*2 

1 M 

3ft. 

2,771 

H4 

40 

2. 459 

M 

47 

2,191 

* M 

1 1 

1,910 

84 

55 

1,718 

84 

ftO 

1,511 

84 

tf» 

1,386 

1 84 

70 

1 . 243 

84 

75 

1, 102 

M 

80 

975 

1 84 

85 

HO 

■1 M 

, W) 

ft55 

84 

95 

14 

.! 84 

100 

328 

1,680 


.j 55,251 




1 _ 


I 

Per cent ! 
ol pupils I 
in emh I 
group. 1 


Per cent 
of MlptlS 
m this 
grill Ip . 
nml m all 
preceding 
groups. 


‘22 ft 
* 12.3 


2.0 

t.S 

1.5 


’ 22. 0 

34.9 
44.4 
52. 2 
An. 7 
(V4. 5 
fry. 5 

73.9 

77.9 
M.4 
M. 5 
ST. 3 
S9.8 

92.0 

91.0 
95. N 

97.3 
‘Jk5 

90.4 

100.0 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPII.S IN NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

From the preceding figure it is impossible) to tell just how ninny 
pupils arc enrolled in each class of schools represented. Conse- 
quently figuro 3 lias been arranged to show just wlint percentage of 
pupils arc enrolled in any desired percentage of schools, or vice versa. 
Reading from the verticaljine, it is found that 50 per cent of the 
pupils are enrolled in about 18 per cent of the sclit^fe and 80 per cent, 
of the pupils in about 48 per cent of the schools. Reading from tho 
base line, it is found that 10 per cent of tho schools enroll about 35 
per cent of the pupils and 70 per cent of tho schools enroll aboil 1 92 
per cent of tho pupils. If tho pupils were equally distributed among 
all of the schools, tho curve would follow the “line of equal distribu- 
tion” in such a way that 50 p<?r cent of tho schools would enroll 50 per 
cent of the pupils, etc. Tho “bowing” of tho curve away from the 
lino of equal distribution shows tho degree of inequality in tho dis- 
tribution of pupils among tho schools. Tho greater tho tendency of 
a few schools to enroll a large number of pupils tho farther the curve 
“bows” away from tho straight line and recedes toward tho lower 
left comer of the figure. As tho does not bond far from tho 

line of equal distribution, it is shown that pupils in nurse training 

schools aro rather equally distributed. 

Tho method used in locating this curve is shown in Table 2. I he 
enrollments in the 1,680 schools reporting such data are arranged 
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m order of s i>:« from the hugest' lo tlu.v smallest and nee placed in :>0 
groups, so thiitrneh ^nmp (contains Si schools, ok a p<>r cent, of tlio 
total Mtiinljcr. It is found that ^roup 1 contains 22 A) per cent of 
tile total enrollment in those l.list) schools mid t lint groups 1 and •’ 
combined retain :M.!I per rent of the. total. Those percentages are 
then plotted on I Invert ic.nl o ]»er ccnt'nnd 10 per cent lines, resper- 
Uvel.v, nt. the. points indicated on the curve. The other points lire 
obtained tunl located in the same manner. 



In figure 4 tho number of nurse pupils and graduates is shown 
for each year since 1879, except for the years 1SS2 and 191 7 when no 
statistics were collected. Tho curvo representing tho number of 
pupils shows tho same general fluctuations as were shown in figure 1, 
in which tho totnl number of nurse training schools in the United 
States was represented. A decrease is shown for the years 1911 a.nd 
. 1912, but very rapid increases appear since 1912. In 1911 and 
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1012 each school known to be in existence was asked to make a 
report, hut if it failed to report, statistics more than two years in 
. arrears wore not included. 

The data for 1911 are particularly significant for two reasons: 
First, the only comprehensive study of nurse training school statistics 
containing data comparable to the dat^included li^fcin was mad*' 
by Miss Nutting in 1911. Second, these reports arc all the more 
comparable since in 11)1 1 the statistics are practically all for the 
year 1910-11, the reports two years in arrears having been rejected 


nurse; pupils and graduates. 

Fig A. 


KPl&b 

1 = _ 

^G/ixf- 5 ? — 

uota. 



?85»321S8®8?S5S!8Sa»S;S8! 


2 % 


ns explained, and ainc^in this report no “Arrearage'’ data whatever 
have been us('d. # „ 

The dotted curve represents the number of graduates from nurse ** 
trailing schools. The relative percentage of graduates to liurso 
pupils' enrolled has not Been ^great in the moro recent years. In 
the period 1894 to 1898, inelusivo, 35 per cent of all pupils enrolled 
graduated; in the years 1899 to 1903, inclusive, 31 per cent of all 
pupils graduated; in the years 1904 to 1908, inclusive, 29.2 per 
cent df thq pupils graduated; in the years 1909 to 1913, inclusive, 
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-f, T er r, ' nt (,f ,ht “ P»pi*s graduated. In the last fivo vonrs the 
to T num, ><’ r of graduates lias been (Tnlv 24.7 per rent of 'the total 
n..|,l.er of pupils enrolled. Within recent years about one-fourth 
of |ho pupils onrolkul gradimt** annually,. whoiviis from 25 lo 30 
yea|s ago over one-third of the pupils enrolled graduated. It ig 
seerl therefore, that the inerenan in the number of graduates lias not 
bee?! P r "P°rtional to the increase in the number of pupils enrolled ’ 
i lie jexplanat nui of this tendency is probably due to the fact that 
many schools have lengthened the number of years in training from 
two to three years, thereby obliging pupils to remain longer in tho 
hospital school to complete the' required course. A smaller per 
rentage" of pupils will remain to complete a tliroe-vcar than a two-' 
Year course. ■ 

. Tim small number of nurse training schools, nurse pupils and 
graduates reported prior to the year 1802 would indicate that few 
professional nupses were being trained in mime training schools 
J lie movement for the training of professional nurses seems to hnvo 
iveeived its most marked and permanent impetus about the year 

CAPACITY HOSPITALS AND AVERAGE PATIENTS DAILY. 

It is important!, that a nurse training school have a sufficient 
capacity ,„,d an average number of patients daily to make the training 
rnirse have nu t yaluc. It is a father generally accepted principle 
that, a thorough!} it'Oident nurse training school should have at 
least, a capacity of pO beds with a daily average of 25 patients ’ In 
fact wi h certain accrediting bodies a school is not recognized as a 
standard school unless it moots some such requirement. 1 Already 
a movement has begun looking to the* consolidation of small nurso 
training schools. Therefore it is desirable to give to tho statistics 
healing on this -phase w>f nurse training some consideration. 

As will he obsoiVcd Jrom iigure 5, the total number of beds or tlio 
capacity of tho hospitals in which nurse training schools are maintained 
has increased rapidly fcmoe 1000, the year in which the Bureau of 
Education began to collect this class of statistics. Since that date 
the total number of beds reported has increased from 84 ° to 
202,193. Out of tho 1,709 nurse training schools reporting.oi.fr 14 
did not give tho 'number of hods; If each one of these schools' had 
the same -average number of beds as did tho schools reporting this * 
iteifl, viz, 180 the 'otal capacity of all hospitals maintaining nurse 
training schools would lie 305,713. Each year preceding 1918 also 
needs a corresponding corrective increment. This number still is 
low, since 5 of these 14 schools are in hospitals for the trearfAent of 
the insane, in which the a verage cupaoity'is? much greaterAhan in 


> See llulteUn No. 7, 1*12, Bureau ol Education, p. i». 
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the general hospitals, and since 07 schools failed to submit a report. 

It is possible that this very great increase in the capacity of hospitals 
in which nurse training schools are maintained may lie misunder- 
stood, since, with the increase in the number of schools, new hospitals 
are not necessarily organized; but hospitals which previously main- 
tained no nurse training school, and theVfore were not asked to 
make a report, are now included in the list of such hospitals, thereby 
apparently greatly increasing thh capacity of hospitals in general 
throughout the country, but iri reality not doing so in any marked 
degree. These total statistics imply the correct intent when they . 
are used m the sense that nurse pupils are now trained in hospitals 
having the capacity indicated for each vetfr. Therefore, the totals 
as K’V’" are germane to the subject of training professional nurses ' 
ft is of interest to note that, since 1900, the total number of nurstl 
pupils bus increased 395 per cent, while th 8 capacity of the hospitals 
in. which they are being trained, as shown in figure 5, has increased 
only -GO per tent. These facts, however, do not necessarily indicate* 
that the opportunity afforded for a variety of training has been * 
lessened for each individual pupil, since with the advent of laiger 
schools, clue to consociation as well as to actual growth, a decrease 
in tho per capita capacity does not lessen the variety of observation 
or practice. - 


By comparing the' curve representing the average number of 
patients with that for the capacity in beds for the sam^year, it-is 
found that the highest, percentage of the capacity wns utilized- in • 
1912, tho per cent being 79.5, and the lowest 'percentage was utilized 
in 1915, when only 72.3 per cent was shown. In 1918 the daily 
average number of patients was almost 75 per cent 6f the capacity 
of the hospitals. Thi9 percentage needs modification in vie-w of the 
fact that annually a number- of schools do not report the average 
number of patients, but -do, generally, give tho capacity of tho hos- 
pital with which they are affiliated, it being much more convenient 
to report accurately tho latter fact than to make an estimate of the 
former. In 1918, 70 schools in general hospitals and .10 schools. in 
hospitals used exclusively for the treatment }>f insane patients did 
not give the average nW>ert*f patients, hut each ono did give tho 
capacity in beds, aggregating 28,216. Of this number, 7,018 wero . 
•in general hospitals and 21,198 wero in hospitals for the insane. 
Only 3 schools reporting tho average number of patients, totaling 
1 ,429, failed to give the number of beds. Only 1 1 schools, 6 in general 
hospitals and 5 in hospitals for the insane, gave neither capacity /or 
average number of patients. Altogether, 1,615 schools repotteifcboth 
tho capacity and tho averngo number of patients, the capacity- 
aggregating 274,977 beds and the average number of patients 
aggregating 224,470. From these corresponding totals'it is. found 
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that 81.6 per cent of the capacity of hospitals maintaining nurse 
training schools was utilized in 191K. Owing to world war condi- 
tions, this percentage may be higher than in preceding years, 
is doubtful if it exceeds the average of preceding years. If'fl 
oentages for these years could be accurately determined /id plotted 
on the graph, the curve representing the average numbpf of patients 
would fall nearer to the “capacity” curve than it iWes now. 

Tabi.e — Distribution of nurse training school! In general hosjMalsKiCMrdmg to caiunty 
[beds) and the average number of patient* treated daily. 


r.routvd according tu capacity (beds) and the average 
jhitlents daily. 


600 or feuer: 

1-25 . . . 
26-50. . 
51 7.5.. . 
76-100 
101-125. 
126-150. . 
151-175.. 
176-200 . 
201-225. . 
226-250. • 
251-275. 
276-300. . 
301 -325.. 
328 150. . 
351-375. 
378- 400. 
401-425. 
426-450. 
451-47.5. 
47^-600. 


Total. 


Over 600 : 

601-600. .. 
601-700. ... 
701 800. . 

801 900 . . 

eoi l.ooo-.. 
1,001 1,100 — 
1,101 1,200 
1,201-1,300 . . 

1.301- 1,100. . 

1.401- 1,500. - 

1,501-1,600 . 

1,601-1,700 
1,701-1,800 
1,801-1,900 
1 , 001 - 2.000 , . 
2 , 001 - 2,100 . 
2 . 101 - 2,200 . 
2,3)1-2,300 . 

2.301- 2.400 - 

2.401- 2,500... 


Distribution as t« 
capacity. 

Distribution as to 
average niimlx r 
Of patients daily. 

Nam bar 

Per cent 

Number 

Pit cunt 

of schools of total, c 

1 

if schools. 

of total. 

* ! 

L 

8 * 

4 

& 

162 ! 

10. I 

426 

. 27.5 

470 

29.0 

455 

29.3 

313 

19 3 

214 

13. 8 

187 

11.6 

159 

10.2 

115 . 

7. 1 

88 

5.7 

112 i 

6.9 

56 

3. 6 

50 

3. 1 

24 

1.6 

52 

3. 1 

28 

1.8 

19 

1.2 

20 

1.3 

28 

1.6 

18 

1. 1 

14 

.9 

5 

. 3 

26 

1.6 

9 

. 6 


.4 

S 

.5 

7 

. 4 

U 

. 6 

2 

.1 

2 

.1 

12 

.7 

4 

.2 

4 

.3 

2 

. 1 

5 

.3 

.5 

.3 

2 

.1 

1 

! . 1 

7 

. 4 

3 

.2 

1 . 592 , 

* • #A 2 

1 . 537 

98.9 

6 

.4 

3 

.2 


.3 



2 

.1 

3 

.2 

2 

.1 

1 

. 1 

2 

1 

.1 
.1 
_ j 

1 

l 

.1 

3< 

.2 





1 

.1 


„ i 





1 

1 

.1 

2 

. 1 


. . .. 



2 


I 

. 1 

• 1 



20 

1.8 

11 

I. 1 

1,618 

100.0 

1 . Ml 

100.0 
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Tabi.e 4.- Dutribution of nurse training school, in hospitals for the insane, according to 
the cajMicity (beds) and the average number of patients daily. 


c, rouped according to capacity (hods) and the average patients 
daily. 


t.OO* i nr fewer,' 

1-KXl. . . 
HJI-2UI. . . 
201-300. . . 
30!-*U'i. . . 

501-600. . . 
fifI-700 
70I-S1O . 

' &JI-900. . . 

fioi-l.onn. 


distribution as to 
rapacity. 


Numlkor 

of , For rent 

schools. I 


1.4 
5. ft 
2. ft 


t. 4 
2 . 6 
1 3 
i. .3 


distribution as to 
average numtier 
of patients dally. 


NumlxT 1 0 

u j Per rent 

schools, of total. 


5.» 

5.9 

3.0 


1. 5 
1.5 
3.0 


1. 101-1.200 

1,201-1.300. . . 

1.301-1.4:0 

M'11-l..VO. . 

1,501-1.600... f 

1.601-1 7 Of) 

1 . 701 - 1 . 500 . 

l.Xl|-l,900. 

1.9»l-2 0d0 

--I J 

7.9 

3.9 
; 3 9 
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AttUKUlINu TO 

CAPACITY IN BEDS. 

• B} r, ' fl ' rcnfol ° Tftl,le 3 i>- "'iH be noted that practically all schools 
m -general hospitals have a capacity less than 500 hods, 1,592 schools 
or over 9S per cent of the total number, falling in this large group.’ 
If all schools are classified as shown in Table 3, it is found that the 
most common group, that of schools having from 26 to 50 beds each 
contains 470 schools, or 29 per cent of the total number. Altogether’ 
632 schools, or 39 per cent of the total number of such schools, have 
capacity of 50 beds or fewer- the minimum standard often s'ot for an 
efficient nurse training school. - «*- . 

In hospitals for the insane, as will he observed id Table 4 three- 
fourths of the schools have a capacity of 2,000 beds or fewer. The 
most common group, that of schools having from 1,301. to 1,400 beds 
has 8 schools no central tendency for these schools, howover. bein^ 
evident. Only one school has fewer than 100 beds, and only eight 
as few as 300. • , J 64 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF DAILY PATIENTS. 

Table 5.— Distribution of nurse training schools in general hospitals a^onlinq to the % 
average number of patients per nurse pupil y 1917-13 . 
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Tho capacity of hospitals is not .so important as is tliu average 
number of pationts, when the facilities for *ho training of professional 
mrtwses are considered. For this reason it is thought advisable to 
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include in distribution Tables 3 and 4 the number of schools reporting 
the average number of patients. 

By reference to Table 3 it will be noted that 426 general hospitals, 
or 27.5 per cent of the total number of hospitals reporting this item, 
do not report more than 25 daily patients. ' In 1911, 25 per cent of 
these schools reported 25, or fewer, daily patients, according to 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 7, 1912, prepared by Miss Nutting. 
It will be further noted that 455 schools, or 29.3 per cent of the total 
number, report from 26 to 50 patients daily, and 214 schools, or 13.8 
per cent, report from 51 to 75 patients daily. By combini ng these 
percentages it is found that 70.6 per cent of the total number of 
schools reporting do not have a greater number than 75 daily patients. 
In 1911 the corresponding percentage was 60. Altogether, 1,537 
schools have 500, or fewer, patients daily, only 14 schools exceeding 
this average. ' 

It is found from Table 4 that only 4 hospitals for the insane main- 
tanung nurse training schools have 100 or fewer daily patients. 
Altogether, 14 schools have 2,000 or more daily patients. 

Table 6.- DistribiUion of nurse training schools in hospitals for the insane, according 
to the average number of patients per nurse pupil , 1917-18. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1916-1918. 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF PATIENTS PER NURSE PUPIL. 

A better index as to tho variety of training offered in nurse training 
schools is the average number of patients, per nurse pupil. It is, 
however, assumed in the consideration of this phaso of the question 
that the care of patients, in the main, is left wholly to tho nurse 
pupils. By reference to figuro 6, which relates solely to general 
hospitals, it will be observed that the largest group of schools, 615, 
have from l to 1.9 patients daily for each nurse pupil in training. 
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The most outstanding feature is that practically all schools have a 
greater average of number of patients to each nurse pupil than do the 
schools in general hospitals. In other words, SR per cent of the 
hospitals for the treatment of file insane have 10 or a greater number 
of daily patients to each nurse pupil, whereas 98 per cent qf the 
schools affiliated with general hospitals have fewer than 10 daily 
patients to each nurse pupil. 

MINIMUM AGE REQUIREMENT FOR ADMISSION. 

Since the publication of the “Educational Status of Nursing, ” 
containing statistics for the year 1911, a considerable change is 
manifest in the minimum age requirements for admission to npree 


A/E RAGE NUMBER OF PATENTS PER PURL N HOS- 
PITALS FOR THE INSANE . 

Fig.7. 


Number 

of schools. 

10 



m ' s ? s j * is i § 2 

Average number of patients . 


training schools.- Ill 1911, oqt of a total of 692 schools in general 
hospitals reporting, 255, or 36. 8 per cent, required 21 years of age. for 
admission, while in 1918, out of a total of 1,682 schools reporting, only 
158, or 9.1 percent, required this uge for admission. As will be 
observed in figure 8, tlie largest group for 1918 requires 18 years of ago 
for admission. In other words, 721 schools, or 42.9 per cent of all of 
the schools reporting this information in 1918, gave 18 years. as the 
minimum ago requirement. It should he added that only 91 schools, 
or 13.2 per cent of the total number of schools, had this Requirement 
in 1911. Further, in 1911, it was found that 241 schools, or 34.8 per 
cent, required 20 years as the minimum ago for admission. . In .1918', 
465 schools, or 27.6 per cent, required 19 years of age for » dmi«in n , i 
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Combining these percentages for the two largest groups in three 
*respecti Ye years, it is found that 71.6 per cent of all of the nurse 
training schools maintained in general hospitals required 20 or 21 
years as the age for admission in 1011, whereas, 70.5 per cent required 
either 18 or 10 years in 1018. It is evident, therefore, that the usual 


MINIMUM AGE REQUIREMENTS FOR AD- 
MISSION TO NURSE TRAINING HOSPITALS. 
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ago requirement for admission has been lowered two years within the 
last seven years. As yet, there appeare no decided tendency to admif 
nurse pupils under 1 8 years of age, since only 13^chools are enumerated 
in this group. This tendency to lower theagerequirementforadmission 
in the Various hospital schools of nursing undoubtedly^ in a largo 
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measure, has been due to the inability of srhools to enroll the necessary 
number of nurse pupils to staff the hospitals. * - 

In hospitals for the insane the most common age requirement for 
admission is also IS years. 

The number of schools having the various age requirements for 
admission has been shown by States in Tables 7 ami 8. In onlv a 
Jew States do training schools admit pupils under IS years of age. 

Tahi.k 7 .— Minimum aye requirements far admission to nurse training schools in neutral 

hospitals in 191 7 1R. 
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Taiii.k 3 / - \{ n : mu n ar requirement for admission to nurse training schools in hospitals 
for the treatment of the insatie in 
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HOURS OF DUTY REQUIRED. 


The number of hours of work required daily in nurse training 
seliools maintained in Mineral hospitals has a vital bearing on the 
efficiency of the course offered. Figure 9 si lows the distribution of 
seliools according to the number of hours of duty required daily. 
Tables 0 and 10 show the number of hours of duty required in the 
various schools by States/^mujiarabh* data for the years 1896 and 
1911 on the hours of duty required are available in tho “Educa- 
tional Status of Nursing,” that comparison may be made between 
the years 1896, 1911, and 191.8. 


By reference to Table 11 it is found that 37.9 per cent of the nurse 
training schools reporting in 1S96 required of their pupils fewer 
than 10 hours duty; 50.9 per cent in 1911; and only 49.1 per ccifli 
in 1918. Therefore it is evident that in tho more recent years 
•thero has been a tendency to require 10 or more hourA.of duty rather 
than fewer hours. It will bo observed from figure' 9 that a greater 
number of schools, viz, 42.7 per cent 'of the total number reporting 
this item, require 10 hours of duty. Tho next largest group, includ 
ing 434 schools, or 26.9 per cent of tho total number, requires 9 hours. 
Altogether 232 schools, or 14.4 per cent of the total number, require 
8 haute of duty daily.- A slight tondency toward an 8-hour day may 
be foreshadowed in the increasing percentage of schools requiring 
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8 or fewer hours of duty, viz, 1.8 per vent in 1896, 10.4 per cent in 
1911, and 16.8 per cent, in 1918, hut as yet the tendency in that 
direction is not very pronounced. It is significant, however, to 
note that only 8.2 per cent of the schools required more than 10 
hours of duty in 1918, while 9.9 per cent held to this requirement 
in 1911, and while 49.6 per cent held to this seemingly questionable 
requirement in 1896. 

•Paulk 9 .—Summary of hours of duly required in general nurse training sehnui* ,n 
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Tajii.k 10 — Summary oj hours of duty required in nurse training schools in hospitals for 
the treatment of the insane in 1917-1H. ' 
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In hospitals for tlio treatment of llie insane the hours of duty 
required arc usually much longer than in the general hospitals. 

In all, 16 schools require 10 hours of duty; 18 schools, 12 hours; 

, a,1(1 25 schools require more* than 12 hours of duty daily. Two’ 
schools require 14 J hours. . 

The long hours of daily duty required in many of these schools 
must be viewed with apprehension, since practically all schools now 
offer a course coverihg a period of three or more years, whereat 
until 190? no school had offered a three-year course. To require 
v jJ?” 2, dut y for * P eri od oUhree years mu»t necessarily iwork 
a-.nardship, if not a p ositive harm, on the nurse pupils in training. 1 .*- 

. * Sw Bulletin 1012, No, 7, p. 2d. . . , , 
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This year for the first time nurse training schools were asked to 
report on the regular statistical blank the remuneration granted to 
(heii 1 pupils. A very large number of replies admitting of tabulation 
were received. .The summarized results of this inqpiry are shown by 
fkates in Tables 9 and 10, and in summarized form in figure 10. 

'Only schools reporting both the remuneration granted and their 
enrollment have been included in Tables 12 and 13, and consequently 
in figure 10. For example, the open bars in the first-year group in 
this diagram represent tho percentage of schools included in each 
salary group which report both their enrollment and' the remuneration 
paid the first year. The percentages for each year total 100. By 
including only the schools reporting both the enrollment and re- 
muneration, it is possible to compare the percentage of schools 
granting a certain remuneration with the corresponding percentage 
of pupils receiving it, which is represented by the straight lines 
within the open bai^— j^ore conveniently referred to as “pins.” 
Tho schools which report re numeration hut not enrollment, and which 
have been omitted from consideration, are so few in number that the - 
results are not vitiated. It should be added to prevent misunder- 
standing that the number of pupils represented by each “pin” is the 
total number who are now enrolled in institutions granting the remu- 
neration indicated and who, therefore, have already received this fee, 
either in 1918 or in the two years next preceding. The 94 schools which 
report “0” for remuneration have been included in the diagram but 
not in the table. It should be stated that 17 schools, includod in tho 
94, reported a tuition fee but did not indicate whether a remuneration 
was granted. It has been inferred that no remuneration is granted 
hy these institutions. 

Only two schools, one in Minnesota and tho other in Mississippi, 
reported tho granting of remuneration for the fourth year, the former- 
t>oing $204 and the latter being $45. - 

-The romunelltion granted to nurse pupils in the first, second, and 
third year for all schools reporting such information is graphically 

shown above for 8 eneral hospitals and for hospitals for the treatment 

of tho insane. Very few general hospitals pay over *200, as is shown. 
In the first year 84 per cent of the schools pay less than *100, while 
only 15.7 per cent pay from *100 to *199. In the second year a 
higher remuneration in general is paid, sinco 34.1 per cent of tho 
schools Pay from *100 to *199, and only 65.1 per cent pay less than 
*100. A still higher remuneration is indicated in the third year 
whore almost one-half of the schools, 44.4 per cent, pay fronL$100 
to.*199, and only 53.9 per centless than *100. Therefore, it is evident 
that a higher remuneration is generally granted as the pupils progress 
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in tho course and as thoir services necessarily ^become more valuable 
to tho institution. 

By comparing the two longer bars in each year in figure 10 it will 
lie noted that the u pin” representing the poroontogo of Ihe total 
pupil body, paid the remuneration indicated, projects beyond the open 
bar in oven" instance in Which tho remuneration is less than $100 and 
does not extend to the end of tho bar in schools granting $100 to $199 
per annum. In tho latter instance the percentage of pupils does not 
equal tho percentage of schools, while in the formor one the percentage 
of s< hools is less than tho percentage of pupils. Theso inequalities 
indicate that the largest schools pay^in general tho lower remunera- 
tion, in other words the larger schools have loss difficulty in securing 
nurse pupils, presumably, because .the variety of training neces- 
sarily offered is correspondingly atjfbctive. On tho other hand, 
smaller schools are obliged to pay a higher remuneration that they 
may secure the services of nurso pupils as aids in carrying on tho 
work in a well-regulated hospital. 

In hospitals for. the treatment of insano patients, as indicated in 
Table 22, tho remuneration granted to men is much higher than that 
granted to vromen in all cases whore any difference in remuneration 
is specified, as is done in 10 schools. Only 5 schools report a fee for 
• any year in the course which is loss than $200, and these are so varia- 
ble in amount and so few in number that they have not l>oen given 
separately in figure 10. They are definitely Specified, however, in 
both Table 22 and Table 13, and have been included in the $200 group 
inaho graph. 

j)M indicated in figure 10 tho salary, for such it might ho correctly 
to/mod, which is paid the nurso pupils in hospitals for the insano is 
much higher than tho remuneration granted to nurse pupils in the 
general hospitals. In tho first yea'- in hospitals for tho insano 50.S 
per cent of tho hospitals, or over one-half of thorn, pay $300 to $399- 
^ 18,4 per cent pay $400 or a greater sum. In tho second your 45.2 
' per cent of tho'schools are placed in tho $300 group, and 40T3 per cent 
in tho $400 group. In tho third year tho $300 group has decreased 
toJ|9.5 per oont and tho $400 group has increased to 51.2 per oont. 
In other words, as nurso pupils progress in their training course and 
thereby become more valuahloSo the hospital, a higher remuneration 
is awarded them. In tho third year only 4 schools in hospitals for 
tho insano pay as low as $200 to $299. 

The relative length of the “pins” and tho open bars representing 
respectively, pupils and schools in hospitals for the insano, has been 
reversed from that showmfor schools in general hospitals. The “ pins” 
are longer than tho bars in the high salary group, viz, *400 and over; 
about the samo length in the $300 group, and shorter in the $200 • 
group; pointing out very clearly that the higher remuneration is. 
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\ ... ! 
granted by tho larger schools. It should ho remarked, however, in , 

this connection that higher salaried should ho paid to nurses in tho 
hospitals for tho insane than to those in tho general hospitals for tho 
reason that the hours of duty required in the former are ordinarily 
much longer than those requirod in tho latter, and the duties are 
necessarily of a much more strenuous character, by reason of tho pos- 
sible violence of the patients. Therefore, it may he rfdded inferen- 
tially that the increaSod responsibility in caring for a large number of 
patients induces the larger schools to offer a higher remuneration 
with a view to securing a more advanced group of aids. It does ntH 
appear from a casual inspection of the detailed roports that longer 
hqurs of duty are required in the larger schools? It does appear, 
however, that in the larger schools there is usually a largo average 
number of patients daily to each nurse pupil enrolled w hich, in nearly 
ev ery instance, equals or exceeds 40. 

TUITION. 

An inspection of all tho reports received from nurso training 
schools, roveals the fact that only 42 schools, or 2.4 per cent of 
tho total number reporting, charge tuition. All of these schools are ; 

maintained in general hospitals and charge -a feo only for the pro- | 

liminarv course. Altogether, 26 of these schools grant no remunera- 
tion, or at any rate they do nor report a remuneration feo, and pre- 
sumably give none. The other 16 schools grant a remuneration which ' 

usuall/ exceeds the tuition charged. The usual tuition fee is either 
$20 or $25, this chargo being mado by 12 schools. Two schools charge 
$100. 1 school* $155, 1 school $225, and 1 school $250. One of the 
schools charging a tuition fee of $100 grants a remuneration of equal 
or greater amount. The other 3 schools reporting these high tuition 
fees offer no remuneration whatever. 
r In 191 1 onjy 6 schools charged a tuition for the preliminary instruc- 
tion given in tho first year. A fee of $25 was charged by 4 schools, 
and a foe of $50 was charged by 1 other school. One school at that 
time ctf&rged $250 for the first two years in the course. 
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* 

YEARS IN NURSE TRAINING COURSE. 

In view of tbo fact that practically all courses in nurse training 
schools Maintained in general hospitals have been lengthened from 
two to three years within almost the last dccado, this subject deserves 
consideration. Altogether, in 1918 the length of course offered was 
roportod by 1,606 training schools in general hospitals, and in 1911 
by 688 schools, as follows: . . 

v Length of course. 




%. 

Years in course. 1 

| 1911 

1918 
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16 


164 


1,416 
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1,608 

ToUl ^ 




In 1918 nearly all of the schools in the 2 to 2.9 years group offer a 
two-yoar course, only a few giving a fractional part of a year addi- 
tional. Similarly nearly all of the schools falling in the 3. to 3.9 years 
group offer only a three-year course. Only throo schools report a 
four-year course, viz: College Hospital, Islladoga College, Ala.; 
Evangelical Saint Lucas Deaconess Hospital, Faribault, Minn., and 
Scudder Infirmary, Alcorn, Miss. 

Tho groater number of schools by far offer a throo-yoar course, 
88 porcentof all tho training schools in general hospitals falling in this 
class. Only 10 per cent of these schools offer tu two-year course. A 
decided tendency to w arc^a three-year course is evident when a compari- 
son is mado between these percent ogcs*and the corresponding ones in 
1911. In 1911 a course of three or three and a half years w as offered 
by 73 per cent of the schools reporting, as against 88 per cent in 1918; 
and k course of two or two and ft half years was offered by 27 per cent, 
as against 10 per cent in 1918. Practically all nurse training Schools 
have oxtendod their course to throe years within the last fo^ years. 
Long hours of duty, lack of facilities for imparting tho technical 
training 'which should accompany the practical work of the hospital, 

. or low educational entrance requirements may prevent nurse pupils 
from receiving tho equivalent of a college education. Tho fact that 
training courses havo boon lengthened may partly account for tho 
incroasod difficulty in getting qualified pupils to staff the hospitals. 

In schools maintained in hospitals tor the treatment of insane 
patients only two and throo year courses are offered, 34 schools offer- 
ing a two-year course and 47 schools offering a three-year course. , 
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ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS IN TRAINING SCHOOLS OFFERING THE 
VARIOUS COURSES. a • 

By assomblingj^the corresponding groups in Table 14 it is found 
, that 7 schools, enrolling 137 pupils, offered a course of less than one 

year: 15 schools, with 261 pupils, a ono-year course; 161 schools, 
with 3,306 pupils, a two-year courstrfM ,307 schools, with 47,644 
pupils, a three-year course; and 3 schools, with 1 7 pupils, a four-year 
courso. These 1,583 schools- enroll an aggregate of 51,365 nurse pu- 

* pils. Tho schools offering a course shorter than one year are four-, 

* - tentlis of 1 per cont of the total, but enroll only three-tcntlis of 1 per 

pent of tho pupils; those offering a one-year course are 1 per cent of 1 
.the total, but enroll five-tenths of 1 per cent of tho pupils ; those 
offering a two-year course are 10.2 per cent of tho total, but enroll 
* onh 6*4 per cent of tho pupils; hut those offering a three-year course 
f arc 88.2 per cent of tho total and enroll 92.8 por cent of the pupils. 

It is seen, therefore, that, in general, the larger schools offer the longer 
course of three years, since tho^e schools enroll a correspondingly 
larger percentage of pupils than tho percentage of schools in this’' 
group would indicate. 

^ Reducing those percentages to absolute numbers, it is found that 

% tho a\ erago enrollment in a training school of. Jess than ono yoar is 

| 01l l v -0 nurso pupils; in a one-year school only 18 pupils; in a two- 

4 year school, 20 pupils; but in a throc-yoar school it is 34 pupils. In 

other words, tho schools offering a throe-year courso unroll 70 por 
cent more pupils on an averago than schools offering only a two-year 
course. Those very groat,. differences are not apparent from a casual 
inspection of tho reports. Two facts appear from these figuros: First, 
that practically all professional nurses are now taking a three-year 
courso of training; second, the larger schools are giving generally a 
three-year courso of training. . 

/ r 
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MINIMUM EDUCATION Vt.* ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 

By summarizing tho corresponding groups in Table 14 it is found 
that, altogether, 1 ,r>92 nurse training schools reported the educational 
entrance requirement for admission in the year 11) IS. I lie following 
summary-compares tho requirement of that year with corresponding 
requirement in the year 101 1 : 

Iuluralinml requirement f or admission. 
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The most usual requirement in 1918 was one year of high-school 
work. About two-thirds as many schools, howovor, required a full 
high-school courso for admission. Few schools require throe years of • 

high-school work. . . 

Considerable shifting in the educational requirements for admission 
to nurse training schools has taken place since tho year 1911, as will 
bo noticed from the comparable data given above. Tho percentage 
of schools requiring a full high-school courso for admission has de- 
creased from 40.6 por cent in 1911, to 28.1 per cent in 1918, while 
the percentage requiring ono year of high school has increased from 
24 per cent to 42.7 per cent during tho same period. During this 
period the percentage requiring only an eighth-grado education for 
admission has decreased from 31.7 por cent. to 12.1 por cent and tho 
porcontago requiring two years of high-school wort has increased 
from 3.3 por cent to 16.5 per cent. It is evident, therefore, that there 
is a tendoncy on the part of nurse training schools not to require 
either tho completion of a high-school' courso or of tho elementary 
grades only, hut to require either ono or two yoars of high-school work 
for admission. 

It should bo distinctly understood that the minimum educational 
entrance requirement by no moans indicates the^ average educa- 
tional qualifications of pupils who are admitted to nurse training 
schools. Many nurso pupils lujvo a collogo education, and perhaps 
most of them the "equivalent of a full high-school education. The 
standard set for admission governs bnly the admission of nurso pupils 
who havo the lowest educational qualifications which the school will 
consider. 'With the rapid multiplication' of public high schools' 
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throughout tho country l hero should bo in the future little reason 
for nurse training schools to lower their educational standard for ad- 
mission. A decided tendency away from only an eighth-grade re- 
quirement is evident already. It is to ho regretted that so large a 
percentage of schools have been obligod to retract from tho full liigh- 
school requirement. 

EDUCATIONAL ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS TO NURSE TRAINING 
SCHOOLS IN HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. 

In hospitals for tho insane, 4‘2 schools for the training of nurso 
pupils roquiro tho completion of the eighth grade for admission; 30 
schools roquiro one year of high-school work; and only 0 schools a 
two or tlireo year high-school courso. No school requires a 
four-yoar high-school education. In 1911 it was found that of tho 
49 schools reporting educational requirements for admission, 38 
schools required a “common school” or tho equivalent of an eighth- 
grade education; 6 schools required one year of high-school work, and 
5 schools a full liigh-school course. It is evident hero also that there 
is a tendency away from the requirement of a full high-school course, 
as no school reporting in 1918 holds to it, and also away from tho 
eighth-grade requirement, as 77.0 per cent of tho schools of this class 
in 1911 held }o this requirement and only 53.8 per cent in 1918. 

Tho educational requirements for admission to nurse training 
sell oo Is is summarized by States in Tables 15 and 16. Thcso tables 
show how many pupils now in trailing have met thcso minimum 
standards and how many graduates completing a nurso training course ’ 
in 1918* presumably met thoso requirements when admitted to train- 
ing. As State legislation often governs the educational requirements 
for admission, it is thought advisable to summarize these minimtun 
roquiremonts by States. 
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ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS IN NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS REPORTING 
BOTH PUPILS AND EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENT FOR ADMISSION. 

Tlie relations between percentage of pupils enrolled in the corre- 
sponding percentage of sch^ls having the various educational. require- 
ments for admission is significant. Assembling the corresponding 
data for schools and pupils given in Table 14, it is found that 1,569 
schools report both the educational requirements for admission and 
a total enrollment aggregating 51,082 nurse pupils, distributed as 
follows: 


Requirement for admission (1918). _ 

/ 


Schools. ; Percent. 


Eighth grade 

One year of high school 

Two years of high school 

Throe years of high school 

Complete high-school course. . 


190 
670 ■ 
200 : 
9 ! 

440 : 


12 1 

42.7 
16.5 | 

-* 1 i 

28. 1 I 


Total.. 


1,569 i 


100.0 


Ntirro 

pupils. 

I Per cent. 

3,757 

7.3 

21,087 

■ 41.3 

9,769 

1 19.1 

304 

.6 

1C, 165 

1 31.7 

51,082 

j 100.0 

i 

low, i; 

e., the 


eighth grade or one year of high school, the percentage of schools 
exceeds the corresponding percentage of pupils, and when this re- 
quirement is high, i. o., two years of high-school work or a full high- 
school course, the percentage of pupils exceeds the corresponding 
percentage of schools. To state this condition in averages, it is found 
that schools requiring the completion of tho eighth grade for admis- 
sion have an average enrollment of 19 pupils; those requiring one 
ye%r of high school for admission, 31 pupils; those requiring two 
years of high school for admission, 37 pupils; and thoso requiring a 
full high-school course for admission, 37 pupils. Thus it is seen that 
tho larger schools on an average have the higher requirements for 
admission. Combining the schools requiring only the completion of 
the eighth grade or one year of high school for admission and tho 
pupils enrolled in these schools, and also adding the schools requiring 
two years of high-school work or a full high-school courso for admis- 
sion and the corresponding pupils enrolled in these schools, it is found 
that the average enrollment in the former group is only 29, as against 
37 in the latter. In other words^the schools with high admission 
requirements are more than 27 per cent larger than those with low 
* requirements. This condition implies that schools having high e<ju* 
cation al requirements for admission enroll more than the averag* 
number of pupils. Therefore, it may be said- that the larger schools 
generally have the higher educational requirements for admissioiy 
In training schools iq hospitals for. insane patients it is found that 
the schools requiring an eighth-grade course for admission aggregate 
54 per cent of the tol&l number of schools reporting, but they enroll 
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only 48.3 per cent of the nurse pupils, while the schools requiring a 
^ one-year high-school education for admission aggregate 39.5 per cent 
of the total and enroll 46.4 per cent of the nurse pupils. Considering 
only the two larger groups of schools, i. e. t those requiring the com- 
pletion of the eighth grade or of one year of high school for admission, 
it is found that schools having the former requirement enroll on an 
average only 34 nurse pupils, whereas schools having the latter 
. requirement enroll 45 nurse pupils. It is seen, therefore, that the 
schools requiring one year of high-school work for admission are 32 
per cent larger than those requiring only an eighth grade for admis- 
sion. It is evident, also, as in the case of the general hospitals, 
that the larger schools generally have the higher educational require- 
ment for admission. In other words, smaller schools must generally 
maintain lower educational entrance requirements to secure a suffi- 
cient number of nurse pupils to care for their patients, while the 
larger hospitals offering exceptional and varied facilities for profes- 
sional training can maintain higher educational standards for admis- 
sion and still secure a sufficient number of pupils to carry on the 
work of the hospital. 

RELATION BETWEEN LENGTH OF COURSE AND ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENT. 

f 

An inspection of Table 14 reveals the fact that only the schools 
appearing in the first five general groups made ^ complete report on 
the educational entrance' requirement, the length of the course in 
years, and the number of nurse pupils enrolled. vTheso statistics for 
these 1,640 schools for both general hospitals and hospitals for the 
insane are shown graphically in figure 11 for several specific purposes: 

First, to show the number and percentage of schools having the 
various requirements for admission, as indicated by the cross-lined 
bars. The “pins inclosed in these bars represent the percentage of 
students who have presumably met these requirements. This distri- 
bution of schools and pupils according to the requirement for admis- 
sion has been discussed above, where everyschool making a report on 
its educational entrance requirement, as indicated in Table 14, was 
added to make a complete summary which would be comparable to 
the corresponding statistics for 1911. 

Second, to show that the larger schools generally have the higher 
entrance requirements! nee the “pins” project beyond the cross-lined 
bars for schools in-general hospitals requiring a two-year high-school 
or a full high-school course for admission and for schools in hospitals 
for the insane requiring two years of high school work for admission, 
both of which tendencies have been pointed out above for all schools 
which give, as shown in Table 14, both the educational requirement 
for admission and their enrollment. 


5 FOR ADM5SON AM) LENGTH OF' COURSE OFFERED IN 640 NURSE TRAI^JG 
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Third, to show graphically by means of th^last group of bars, “Total 
of all groups above,” just how many schools ofTer courses varying, 
from less than one year to four years in length. Almo<fL*ine times 
as many schools offer a threo-vear course asAoffer a two-year course 
in general hospitals, and about one and one^haJi times as many iii 
schools in hospitals for the insane offer a thrde-vear as offer a two- 
year course. This situation has been indicated for all schools re- 
porting the length of course offered, as shown in Table 14, and the 
data* were compared with corresponding data for\l911. 

Fourth, to show that the larger schools generauy have the longer 
course of three years. This condition was pointed out in the dis- 
cussion of Table 14, wherein all schools reporting both the length 
of course and the enrollment are assembled. In figure 11 this 
situation is shown graphically. By reference to the last group of 
bars, “Total of all groups above/’ it will be seen that the “pins” 
project beyond the open bars only in bars representing schools hav- 
ing a three-year course, indicating that these schools enroll more 
pupil nurses on an average than do schools offering only a two-year 
course. * * 

fifth, to show that the schools having high requirements for 
admission more generally offer the longer course. By comparing 
the lengths of the two bars in figure 11 representing two and three 
.tear courses in general hospitals under the different subdivisions for 
the respective requirements for admission, it will bo observed that 
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higher requirement should not bo considered, as they a ro^ >s o few in 
number that they are not' representative of these higffc groups. 
Where only an eighth-grade education is required for^Lnission, 
about two-thirds as many schools give a three-year aWgive a two- 
year course, while four times as many sdiools requiring one year of 
high school for admission gh'e a three-year as give a two-year course. 
This reversal in the relative lengths of the two and three year bars 
clearly implies that the higher tho educational requirement for 
admission the longer the course offered in hospitals for the treat-, 
ment of the insane. To state this relationship numerically, over 
six times as great a proportion of nurse training schools in hospitals 
for the insane, having as a minimum requirement for admission 
one vear of high-school work, offer a three-year course as do schools 
with the low T er requirement of an eighth-grade education for admis- 
sion. 

NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS AFFILIATED WITH COLLEGES AND 

UNIVERSITIES. 

One of tho very essential features of an efficient nurse training 
course is that adequate facilities be available for giving the pre- 
liminary academic instruction incident to such ft course. A few 
schools meet this problem by a carefully planned course given within 
the hospital, but frequently nurse training-schools have no regular 
instructors and no available laboratory properly equi^jJ^ for im- * 
parting the academic instruction so essential to every well organized 
course. Often the instruction is left entirely to the superintendent 
of nurses, and nbt infrequently to some of the moro mature pupils in 
training. Frequently tho laboratory is not well enough equipped 
to give the instructor, either physician, paid instructor, superintend- 
ent of nurses, or nurse pupil, on opportunity to present the pre- 
liminary instruction in the most efficient manner. Many nurse 
training schools have solved this difficulty bv having regular college 
or university instructors, usually in the school of medi&ne, give thfese 
general science courses to the nurse pupil in training. Wherever 
such an arrangement exists the hospital which maintains the nurse 
training school is affiliated with the college Or university. A de- 
cided advantage accrues to tho training school from this affiliation, 
since the teaching is left entirely to sjpecialists who are not only 
thoroughly familiar with their special work but who aro also profes- 
sionally trained for presenting the instruction in the most effective 
manner, and since a 'well equipped laboratory is always at the dis- 
posal of the instructor By this plan the academic training is placed 
on a college* basis, and collegiate credit is generally given for it, 
thereby tending to elevate ahd dignify the professional training of 
nurses. The. following colleges and universities offer nurse training 
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courses of the character just described. Only those institutions 
have boon included in which nurse training courses have been made 
an organized part- of the ^curriculum, and which arc affiliated with 

the practical work of the nurse 


one or more hospitals in which 
training course is given: 

Talladega College, Alabama. 

University of California, 
belaud Stanford Junior University, Cali- 
fornia. 

University of Colorado . 1 
George Washington University , 1 District 
of Columbia. 

-Washington Missionary' College, District 
of Columbia. ^ 

Northwestern University, Illinois. 
Indiana University. 

State University of Iowa. 

University of Kansas. 

Hcrea College, Kentucky. m ^ 

Simmons College, Massachusetts. 
University of Michigan , 1 


University of Minnesota . 1 
University of Missouri . 1 
Washington University . 1 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts (University of Montana). 
Columbia University, New York. 
Syracuse University*- New York. 

Ohio State University. 


Ufiver 

Wilber! 


irforce University, Ohio. 
University of Oklahoma. % 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Temple University, Pennsylvania. 
University of Texas . 1 
University of Virginia ,. 1 
University of Wyoming. 


1 This in. Caution offered ft nurse training coarse in 1911. 
142T»7a°— 20 4 
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Table 18 — Summary of statistics of schools for the training of professional nurses, includ- 
ina schools in hospitals for the treatment of the insane ,* inJ'Jll- IS. 


'States. 


I'nited States.. 


Alabama. . 
Arizona. . . 
Arkansas . . 
California. . 
Colorado. . 



Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho.. . 
Illinois... 
Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas. . 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 

Minnesota.. 


Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexioo 


New York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota. - 

Ohio * — 

Oklahoma — 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . , 
Rhode Island. . . 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. 

Tennessee...... 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont ... 

Virginia 


Washington... . 
West Virginia. 

WLsoonsln 

Wyoming 


3 

Total 
number - 
of 

schools. 

Nurse pupils. 

G radii- 

* ates. 

Capacity 

(bods). 

■i 

Average 

daily 

mimber 

of 

patients. 

Schools 

not 

report- 

ing. 

9 

67 

Men. j 

Women. 

Total. 

2 

ri 

4 

rj i 

6 

- j 

S 

225,899 

1.77ft 

i 

022 

54,029 ; 

55,211 ; 

13,751 

3(13, 193 | 

' 2 4 

4 

470 

474 ; 

UH 

2 9 V> 

2,359 

2 

1 

0 

20 

20 ! 

6 

75 j 

41 

0 

is 

2 

228 

210 i 

75 

1,066 : 

O'.tfl 

n 

74- 

5* 

3,285 

3,343 1 

732 

9, 852 j 

7,000 

n 

20 

0 

741 

747 1 

129 

2,038 j 

1395 

0 

1 

*>7 

12 

1,003 

1,01.5 1 

296 

7,050 j 

6,209 

0 

4 

0 

62 

62 

11 

320 ; 

193 

l 

11 

36 

61 1 

647 1 

136 

7.2UO j 

6,314 

0 


0 

136 

136 j 

38 

* 430 | 

214 

0 

35 

1 

781 

782 | 

196 

2, 577 

4 , 599 

1 

9 

0 

68 

68 

19 

.120 

238 

0 

110 

8 

3,659 

3,667 

1,061 

22, 192 

14,563 

3 

41 

2 

1,071 

1,073 

190 

2,868 

1,890 

■ 2 

M 

22 

1 , 805 

1,827 

* 418 

8,641 

6, 290 

1 

43 

15 

657 

672 

* 157 

1,798 

1,233 

3 

27 

0 ! 

.521 

.526 

107 

4,901 

4,049 

4 

n 


460 

460 

117 

2,580 

1,822 

1 

27 

3 ! 

458 

461 

115 

3.068 

2,596 

4 

29 

8 1 

1, 113 

1, 121 

297 

5,429 

2,778 

1 

m 

I3t 1 

4,378 

4,512 

1,160 

27,403 

20,5ol 

1 

.so 

25 

1,922 

1.947 

477 

12,177 

6,646 

1 

56 

14 

2, 1)3 

2, 127 

455 

8,826 

7,601 

1 

22 

0 

280 

280 

52 

1,119 

697 

3 

4H 

3 

1,727 

1,730 

351 

7,092 

5,360 

0 

1.1 

1 

34* 

349 

60 

i,iar 

788 

0 

31 

13 

721 

738 

128 

3,180 

1,575 

1 

1 

0 

16 

16 

5 

40 

5 

0 

25 

0 

* 425 

425 

136 

2,448 

1,942 

1 

48 

10 

1,379 

1,389 

I 412 

9,851 

' 8,262 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

1 

90 

1 90 

0 

109 

lift 

6,926 

! 7,0*2 

2,275 

61,034 

60,805 

8 

42 

2 

729 

, 731 

150 

3,037 

2,622 

4 

17 

0 

392 

392 

87 

970 

517 

1 

90 

19 

2,631 

2,650 

685 

16,M8 

12,885 

7 

24 

0 

374 

374 

76 

2,068 

1,446 

1 

17 

2 

439 

; 441 

.106 

1,505 

1, 152 

0 

ISO 

81 

6,2H 

6, 375 

1,464 

32,1.10 

23,936 

4 

13 

5 

477 

I 4.82 

123 

2,972 

2,548 

0 

13 

0 

373 

373 

112 

3,164 

596 

1 

12 

0 

185 

j 1H5 

36 

603 

381 

1 

20 

i 

534 

535 

116 

1,810 

’ 1,043 

2 

23 

2 

1,021 

1,023 

218 

3,331 

2,253 

0 


ft 

297 

297 

64 

SOI 

562 

0 

13 

7 

1 258 

265 

66 

1,352 

1,118 

0 

39 

1 

1 754 

! 755 

161 

3,9S4 

3,188 

3 

23 

o 

812 

812 

*213 

2,714 

2,099 

1 

,,l 3a 

o 

589 

5x9 

127 

2, 230 

1,314 

2 

. . i 3s 

4 

1,002 

1,006 

217 

3,'333 

2,188 

1 

4 

0 

77 

77 

10 

270 

1.12 

0 


I 


j ■Mi. 


% 
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Table l!).- ■SumtHfirtf of statistics of rjencrnl nurse training schools in 1917-18, 


Nurse pupils. 


Slut os. 


I'nilod Sluh^ 

Alabama 

Annum. 

Arlditi.Mis 

California 

Colurndo 


riX! 


V on nee* I i rut 

lii'imvaro 

Pistriut of Columbia. 

Klotnla 

Oorgia 


Idaho. . , 
Illinois. . 
Indiana, 
low a 

Kansas . . 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada ' 

New Hampshire . 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico 


New York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 

< thin 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
lthode Island. . . 
South Carolina., 
South Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Ctah 

Vermont. * 

Virginia 


Washington . . . 
West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

W\ riming 


t Average 


\ SrhouN^, 
| 

Men. 

j Women. 

| Total. 

j (.man* 
j UtPS. 

( n partly 
(htxls). 

numlnr 

of 

j patients. 

- 

:t 

1 

1 

5 

1 6 

j 7 

H 

1 , 692 

2‘Xl 

■ ft! , 928 

52.218 

! 12.966 

| 176,747 

* 123,070 

2.1 

4 

4 19 

453 

98 

1 . 485 

909 

1 

Is 

* 11 

20 

20 

■ 6 

75 

45 

2 

228 

2 10 

75 

1 , 066 

1 . 690 

71 

i 20 

58 

;i, 2 ''A 

3. :t (.3 

733 

9, 852 

1 * 7.t*>0 

ti 

Til 

7(7 

l2y 

| . 2,058 

! 1,395 

2", 

‘.I 

yes 

977 

282 

■ 3. 190 

1* #-2,378 

in 

0 

. 62 

62 

1 1 

320 

193 

9 

,553 

502 

11.5 

3.7IK) 

2,9.84 

34 

0 

t :t« 

r:o 

38 

430 

254 

0 

746 

; 746 

161 

2.377 

1,429 

u 

0 

68- 

68 

> 19 

520 

238 

: 1 03 


3, OK 4 

1 3.590 

1,016 

1 2. 095 

8, 054 

* 4 1 

2 

1.071 

1 1 1173 

: iyo 

2, X6X 

j 1,890 

4<J 

2 

1 , 668 

: 1 , 670 

389 

3, *85 

1 2,715 

i 11 

11 

6 15 

j 6.56 

1 IS 

1,798 

1 1.233 

24 

1 

505 

* 506 

i 97 

2,033 

| 1 . 639 

13 

0 

460 

460 

1 17 

2.580 

1,822 

25 

i 27 

2 

397 

399 

105 

1.208 

!. 858 

5 

1,001 

1.006 287 

3.089 

1 2 638 

; 92 

51 

3. 673 

3,727 

j 1.022 

10,904 

0,390 

46 

13 

1,'filX 

1,8.11 

441 

5,085 

3,796 

53 

0 

1,962 

! 1; 9fi2 

421 

Sj 726 

i 3.197 

21 

0 

270 

270 

50 

1.009 

605 

1 47 

3 

1,701 

1,704 

350 

5.787 

4,0.59 

15 

1 

348 

! 349 

60 

1,131 

| 788 

30 

13 

71S 

731 

124 

2,430 

1,572 

t* * 

0 

16 

16 . 

5 

40 

5 

24 

0 

377 

377 

120 

1.098 

688 

45 

: 0 

1,303 

1,303 

3K7 

5,301 

3,783 

1 

0 

3 

3 

1 

90 

90 

105 

10 

6,427 

6,437 

2,102 

24,014 

18,099 

41 

2 

719 

• 72l 

i 150 

1,987 

1,672 

17 

0 

1 392 

392 , 

1 87 

970 

517 

85 

14 

j 2,528 

2,542 

647 

8.818 

6, 105 

23 

0 

■* 359 

359 

71 

1,038 

562 

17 

2 

439 

441 

106 • 

1,505 

1,152 

181 

46 

6,011 

6,057 , 

1 1,377 

23,977 

17, 813 

' 11 

5 

399 

404 : 

100 

1.322 

978 

17 

12| 

0 

3t3 

333 | 

l 103 

1,008 

596 

! 0 1 

i 185 

185 ; 

; 36 

603 

381 

20 ! 

. 1 

531 

535 

• 110 

1,810 

1,'043 

28 ! 

- 2 

1,021 

1,023 

" 21s 

3, 321 

2,253 

1 7 

0 

297 

297 

64 

861 

562 

12 i 

2 

229 

231 

64 

582 

375 

3ft i 

1 

754 

755 

1G1 

2,584 

1,903 

2(1 1 

0 

812 

812 

213 

2,714 

2,099 

30 

0 

5X9 

5X9 

12Z 

2,230 

1,314 

37 

4 

9S7 

' 991 

215 

3. 183 

2,038 

4 1 

! 

0 

77 

77 : 
1 

10 

270 

152 
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Table 20 . — Summary of statistics of schools in hospitals for the treat nuul of the insane, • 
training pupils Jor professional nursvs , in 7.W7-/A. 


States. 


rnitfd States. 


Alabama ? , 

Connecticut ' 

District of Columbia. 

<;• »rgin 

Illinois 


Iowa. . , 
Kansas> 
Ken 
Mahft 
Maryland. 


ans;^ . . . 
entf/ky . 
ahie 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Nebraska 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 


North Carolina. 


Ohio 

, Oklahoma. 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island.. . 
South Carolina. 


Vermont. . 
V irginiu . . . 
W Isconsin . 


-lA. 



i 

i 

Schools. j 

i 

1 

i 

I 

o 

M , 

Si 

- . ■ (• 

Mwi. ! 

# 1 

wse pupils 

i 

t . 

Women, j 

~ i" 
! 

2.701 1 

i_ 

Tot al. 

‘•ni'lu- 

Capacity 1 
(hcdsl, 1 

Average 

daily 

numl>er 

of 

patients. 

j 

i 

332 

i 

5 

3,033 

l” " 

• \ 

. . t 

! ™ i 

* 

120,440 ! 

H ■ 

t02,s29 

. i i 

i 

n , 
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1 First ft months. * « Second ft months. • Third ft montU. * Temporarily suspended during the war. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OP EDUCATION, X9XS-X9X8, 






1 No report. > Youn; women are tralne to care for infants. > Training school temporarily suspended during the war. 
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ERIC 


* No report. * Nurse pupils from otttr hospitals receive 4 months’ special training in the care of infants. i Special training school, 
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1 No report. 
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BIENNIAL 8C*5*y O T EDUCATION, MW-1918. 













ERIC 


1 A bonus of %S per month, for the whole term, is paid to the mine pupils who complete the three years’ course. * No report. J Hospital building burned. 
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Bt. Joseph’s 




course to pupil mtrsfp registered in other hospitals. * Sebool for the training of physiotherapists. 
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